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Guardian of the R 


The visitor who will cbme to Rome and ‘travel along 
the new roadway that is té-wind amongst the remnants 
of the ancient forums, will fn his gaze-Captivated by 
the exquisite temple of Vesta. He will certainly wonder 
at the whiteness and chastity of it amid the sombre 
ruins that surround it, and, if he be of an imaginative 
turn, may compare it to a lustrous jewel against the 
dark brow of the Palatine. For a time, too, he will for- 
get to people the place with thronging legionaries and 
graceful-robed senators and will find himself musing, or, 
it may be, will find himself marvelling at the importance 
of this tiny temple here in the heart of the world-empire 
that was Rome. And, if he understands, he will be well 
content that the first and finest restoration of a Roman 
sanctuary should have been this beautiful partial re- 
building of the temple of Vesta. For it is altogether 
fitting that it should have been the first, and fitting that 
it should have been the finest. 

In an antiquity so remote that in olden times many 
believed it to have been in the wondrous days of 
Romulus, there arose in the ‘‘city of the seven hills’’ a 
little, round, thatched temple. Built in honor of no god 
of war or god of the elements, nor yet as a beautiful 
tribute to the goddess of love and beauty, it was but 
rudely fashioned, a glorified peasant dwelling with none 
of the wonder of marble columns or the other splendors 
of architecture that were only then being conceived on 
the shores of Greece. There was never a simpler shrine 
in all pagan antiquity, nor ever a holier one, for it was 
dreamt of by a clear-eyed shepherd-folk whose only 
deities were these, Fides and Honos and Virtus and 
Pudicitia. Little wonder that they dedicated this first 
holy place to the protectress of the hearth-fire, the 
maiden Vesta, and chose her and her maiden priestesses 
goddess and guardians of the sacred fires of the city. 

Wisely the shepherd founders of Rome had chosen 
Vesta their protectress and the symbol of their ideals. 
For centuries the sacred fire was tended by maiden 
hands in the ever changing, ever more beauteous, but 
ever tiny temple. It burned there when the very tide 
of history was changed at the death of Lucretia, and 
again at the death of Virginia. It was there, pure and 
purifying, still the exemplar of each unsullied hearth 
and home, when from the Julian line an Emperor of 
the world one day was born. And it alone knew and 
guarded the true secret of Rome. The same high aspira- 
tions that stopped at no limits of empire, 


Home 


Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris (Aen. I, 287), 


were bounded by the sacred confines of the hearth. 
Purity of family life was the very soul of Roman great- 
ness, and so surely as Vesta was and remained the sym- 
bol of each inviolate hearth fire, so true was it that the 
Vestal flame was a pledge of the safety of the republic. 

Many a change passed over the city-state from the 
fabled days of Romulus down to the times of Augustus, 
but Vesta still remained the symbol of all that was best 
in the Roman character. It is in the light of this truth 
that we can understand most clearly Augustus’ dream 
for a new birth of Rome. His plan of a return to the 
simple life and to agriculture was not merely economic 
in its scope, but moral. It meant a return to the family, 
to the ideals of the Palatine shepherd-folk, to the hearth- 
fire, the Lares, and Penates. No true Roman could quite 
ignore the appeal to that something which had for cen- 
turies been part of the very life of Rome. Even those 
amongst them who least understood the ideal, were con- 
scious of it in their superficial way. Thus Ovid in his 
exile remembers with regret the sacred and ancient 
temple of Vesta. At times their very words betray 
them, as when Catullus sings of Sirmio, 


Labore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum (XXI, 9). 


At times it is in spirit that they approach the ancient 
pietas, as when Catullus again sings with such heartfelt 
sincerity, 


Nune tamen interea haec, prisco quae more parentum 
Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias (CI, 7, 8). 


Livy really understands. He has already caught the 
enthusiasm of Augustus’ campaign, and we hear, as it 
were, the first thunders of it in his preface. The gay 
Horace, too, makes the cause his in his own winning 
way. Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, he still re- 
members the time-honored rites in honor of the Lares 
and Penates: 


Ante Larem proprium vescor vernasque procaces 

Pasco libatis dapibus (Sat. II, 6, 66). 
And when he makes his bid for imperishable fame, he 
does not say he will live as long as the sway of the le- 
gions, but he whispers, reverently we may imagine, 


Dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex (Car. III, 30, 8). 


How sweetly he sings the simple beauties of his Sabine 
farm, or paints the delights of a happy home, or tunes 
in his lyre to the exalted odes Virginibus Puerisque. , 

But the deepest appeal of all must be the appeal to 
the challenging dignity of the age-old ideals, to Vesta 
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and the Penates. There is another poet at Rome who is 
to unite in one Horace’s pictures of home and his pic- 
tures of empire, and suffuse them all with a deeper rev- 
erence. Animae dimidiwm meae Horace has called him ; 
Parthenias is to be his name amongst the people. 


‘*So came the twilight upon Arcady and the last notes of the 
pine sound sadly from the beechen grove. In the great Virgilian 
poems there is already something of the sadness; but the loves 
and the household gods linger in lovely lines like that which Mr. 
Belloe took for a test of understanding, ‘Incipe, parve puer, risu 
cognoscere matrem’ ’’ (Chesterton, The Everlasting Man, p. 191). 


Then the clear streams of the Eclogues and Georgics 
entered into the grander Aeneid, and their united song 
was lovelier and stronger. 


Inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae (I, 6-7). 


‘*Till he should bear the household gods to Latium": 
the keynote of the Aeneid. The wanderer shall win 
home at last, 


Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas (I, 205). 


With a hearth-fire in a peaceful home shall begin the 
greatness of the Eternal City—imperium sine fine dedi. 
How magnificently the poet conceived his immortal ap- 
peal to the inmost religious emotions of the lordly race 
that had sprung from the shepherd fathers of the 
Palatine, 

Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam (I, 282). 


Inferretque deos Latio is the whole of Aeneas’ divine 
mission. Arcebat longe Latio is the whole of the work- 
ing of Juno’s hatred. Well did she know in what the 
founding of Rome was to consist, 


Ilium in Italiam portans victosque penates (I, 68). 


For straightway, in mortal fear of those ‘‘victos’’ 
penates, she commands, 


Incute vim ventis, summersasque obrue puppis (1, 69). 


But it is needless here to show the wondrous art with 
which Virgil unfolds his theme. Neither is it necessary 
to dwell on the perfect characterization of pius Aeneas. 
For those who understand he is a true hero of devotion 
to the hearth-fire deities of home and state. 


Sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste penates 
Classe veho mecum (I, 378). 


Nor need we insist on the fact that Virgil felt keenly 
the true place of Vesta and the household gods in the 
empire. For this we have the climax of Jove’s own 
prophecy, 

Cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 

Jura dabunt (I, 292). 


And again at the fall of Troy we have the touching 
scene, so full of pathos and of dignity, when the slain 
Heetor appears in sleep to Aeneas. . . 


‘Sat patriae Priamoque datum: si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 
Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia penates; 
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Hos cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere 
Magna, pererrato statues quae denique ponto.’ 
Sic ait et manibus vittas Vestamque potentem 
Aeternumque adytis effert pentralibus ignem (II, 291-97). 

But we would dwell rather, if space permitted, on 
Virgil’s peculiar aptitude for the task allotted him. 
Surely, if ever any poet lived who could have written 
of the family and Penates with the religious reverence 
that they deserved, that poet was Virgil. If there had 
been hearts in Rome to listen, they could not have failed 
to understand the horror of Pyrrhus’ double sacrilege 
against pietas: the murder of the son before the eyes of 
his father, and the murder of the father by the very 
altar of the household gods. They must have sensed the 
unseemliness of Helen’s refuge in the virginal sanctuary 
of the maiden Vesta. They would have gloried, on the 
contrary, in the piety of Aeneas that night when great 
Troy fell. And reading of it all in the reverent words 
of the Mantuan, they could not but have remembered 
many a forgotten lesson of pietas, and they would have 
known as they had never known before, just why the 
Empire was, and whence it was, and what it meant to 
say Civis Romanus sum. Truly there were meanings 
hidden in these awful words that only Virgil the seer 
could have discovered, meanings perhaps that only he 
could have divined who had descended into the very 
glooms of Acheron, and had reviewed in mystie vision 
all the heroes and all the glories of Rome’s magnificent 
but simple past. Augustus had no reason to be disap- 
pointed in his poet. 

But neither the far thunders of Livy, nor the delight- 
ful melodies of Horace, nor the majestie art and rever- 
ence of Virgil were enough to change the times. The 
old Roman was fast disappearing, and men had for- 
gotten the days of Cato, let alone the fabled times of 
Romulus. The very homes were incorporating the re- 
finements of Hellenistic culture. In towns of the Em- 
pire like Pompeii the walls were being filled with paint- 
ings that often had little in common with the altar of 
the Lares and Penates. Yet this was not the worst. 
Pompeii leaves much indeed to be desired, but, after all, 
there are homes and there are household gods. We may 
well believe that there were some of the old virtues as 
well and the old ideals. But times were coming when, 
as at Ostia, the old Roman dwelling and its Greek em- 
bellishments were both to pass away. More and more 
frequently peristyle and atrium alike yielded to a small 
courtyard, around which were clustered five stories of 
uniform, unimaginative rooms. The Roman home had 
become the Roman house. The old order was changing, 
and, in old Rome, this was more than merely significant ; 
it was symbolical. The remembrance of those far-gone 
times, when in a rude atrium the family gathered 
around the sacred fire—that remembrance had vanished. 
The ‘‘best poem of the best poet’’ had been wasted on 
an unfeeling generation. Augustus’ great plan had 
failed. 

Such, in brief, was the passing of the hearth-fire, of 
the household gods, of the dream of the Palatine shep- 
herds. But, for all that, it is fitting that the temple of 
Vesta should still be so lovingly preserved. For, in very 
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truth, the Roman family, the hearth and home, were 
beautiful ideals. The purest aspirations of the grand 
old Romans are not to be lightly forgotten, for we are 
the inheritors of those aspirations, and we owe much to 
this our heritage. They were not an imaginative people, 
those shepherd founders, but in their dream of the home 
and hearth and Penates we hear wondrous echoes of the 
natural grandeur of chivalry, echoes of all that the poets 
have yet conceived of the true and beautiful and good. 
This is the reason why it is right that the temple of 
Vesta should stand today in its new-won splendor, beau- 
tiful amidst the ancient ruins, bright because of the 
whiteness of it beneath the sun, but brighter still for its 
simple frieze, joyous with the things of peace and of the 
hearth-fire. It is good that it should be so, not only be- 
cause this little temple contained all that was best of 
the world of Rome, but also because it will ever sym- 
bolize the purity of the ideal that can still inspire such 
thoughts as these of Ruskin, writing so beautifully of 
the sanctity of the home: 

But so far as it is a sacred place, a Vestal temple, a temple of 
the hearth watched over by Household Gods, before whose faces 
none may come but those whom they can receive with love—so far 
as it is this, and roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade 
and light, a shade as of a rock in a weary land, and a light as 


of the Pharos in the stormy sea;—so far it vindicates the name 
and fulfills the praise of Home. 


Rome, Italy WituiaM P. HETHERINGTON, S. J. 


After Reading Homer 
O realms of gold! 
O sweet-tongued singers of yore! 
Truly is Homer prince of ye all. 
Speech of him, tripping as music from the lyre’s strings, 
Wraps the soul in soothing waves of sound. 


O calm god that seest 

The outstretched life of men! 

Peace there is in all your war; : 

Strength of a calm soul that sees the glory and the tomb, 
Knowing warm life is fleeting, death for ay. 


O mind unbounded 

By narrow, starless walls! 

Wonder is thy soul’s companion, 

Singing—bedecked with stars is the night and holy the sun, 
Green the fields, and the sea in laughter leaping. 


Florissant, Mo. Rosert J. HENLE, 8. J. 


To discriminate schools of art, of literature, is, of 
course, part of the obvious business of literary criticism, 
but .. . the legitimate contention is, not of one age or 
school of literary art against another, but of all succes- 
sive schools alike against the stupidity which is dead to 
the substance, and the vulgarity which is dead to form. 
—Pater 


Besides speech like this [Homer’s], Virgil’s seems 
elaborate, and Dante’s crabbed, and Shakespeare’s bar- 
barous. There never has been, there never will be, a 
language like the dead Greek.—F. W. H. Myers 
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Book Reviews 


A Short History of the Roman Empire to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius, by J. Wells, M. A., D.C. L., and R. 
H. Barrows, M. A., B. Litt. With eight maps, com- 
plete topical index, and select bibliography. Lincoln 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York, 1931. Pp. viii 
and 399. 


Here is a book that familiarizes the reader in a most 
intimate way with Rome, the Roman empire and the 
Roman emperors from Augustus’ day till the death of 
Marcus Aurelius. It could well be used as a college text 
for this particular period of history. If it were not to 
be adopted for that purpose, it certainly should be with- 
in easy reach of every history teacher, for it is doubtful 
if there is another manual which deals with this subject 
as fully as does this little work. It is a splendid 
epitome. If the teacher wants a true but rapid picture 
of the characters of the Julian, Flavian, and Antonine 
emperors, he will not find any more graphie descriptions 
of them than those here portrayed by these two Oxford 
scholars, who are not giving forth fanciful notions of 
Tiberius and Gaius and Claudius and their successers, 
but who are throughout quoting abundantly from the 
original historical sources. 


Florissant, Mo. GeRALD P. BRENNAN, S. J. 


The Poems of Catullus, Arranged and Edited by W. B. 
MeDaniel, 2d. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1931. Pp. xx and 195. $1.75. 


Students and teachers of Catullus will find this an 
interesting edition. The poems are arranged, as far as 
possible, in chronological sequence, so as to tell the whole 
story of the passionate young poet’s life. All the poems 
of the collection are included in the volume. There is 
an introductory Note on Catullus and His Times, brief 
but helpful and interesting Notes, a short account of 
the Metres of Catullus, an Historical Table for the 
Years 63-54 B.c., a Comparative Table putting side by 
side the numeration of this edition with the traditional 
one, and an Index of First Lines. The bookmaking is 
excellently done. 

F. A. P. 


Inter-collegiate Latin Contest, 1932 


Following are the results of the annual Inter-collegiate Latin 
Contest, held between the universities and colleges of the Chicago 
and Missouri Provinces of the Society of Jesus on March 30, 1932. 
Paul Jacquemin Doran, St. Louis University. 

Benedict Bommarito, St. Louis University. 

. John A. Brink, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

John V. Moran, University of Detroit. 

Louis A. Ginocchio, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

Walter G. Ong, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

John J. Callahan, Loyola University, Chicago. 

. Alexander H. Bak, Loyola University, Chicago. 

William J. Buehner, John Carroll University, Cleveland. 

10. Robert Kasper, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Total Points: St. Louis University 19, Xavier University 14, 
University of Detroit, 7, Loyola University 7, Rockhurst College 
6, John Carroll University 2. 
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Editorial 


The present number completes Volume VIII of the 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN. We have tried to serve our read- 
ers during the school year just closing by keeping before 
them a high ideal of classical teaching. We feel, how- 
ever, that we could serve their immediate classroom 
needs more effectively, if they would acquaint us from 
time to time with specifie problems which they would 
like to see discussed in the BULLETIN, and, especially, if 
they themselves contributed more frequently to our 
pages. Brief notes of a practical character, dealing 
with high-school authors, high-school classical events, 
and high-school procedure, will be especially welcome. 
Many of our readers undoubtedly have material of this 
kind in their possession, which would prove interesting 
and useful to other teachers. We appeal to them to let 
us have it now, rather than to wait until the press of 
next year’s academie work is upon them. If the ma- 
terial itself is worth while, the editors will be glad to 
lend their aid in putting it into shape for publication. 


A very valuable aid for Latin and English teachers 
has lately appeared in the shape of a little volume en- 
titled Latin Words of Common English, by Dr. Edwin 
Lee Johnson of Vanderbilt University (D. C. Heath and 
Co., $2.00). All good teachers of both Latin and Eng- 
lish have always introduced into their teaching frequent 
references to the etymology and derivation of words. 
Dr. Johnson’s book, with its interesting account of the 
historical development of the English language, of the 
morphology of Latin words, of the processes by which 
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Latin words have come into English and the changes 
they have undergone in transit, of the subject of coined 
words, borrowed words, hybrids, cognate words, ete., 
will do very much to inerease the teacher’s knowledge 
of these matters, deepen his interest in the fascinating 
subject of words, and improve his teaching, be it of 
Latin or of English, in high school or in college. The 
book has a convenient index of all the loan words, de- 
rivatives, and cognates treated in the text, so that it 
can be manipulated with facility, pleasure, and dispatch. 


St. John Chrysostom and Libanius 


In the year 387 a. p. the Emperor Theodosius planned 
to celebrate a festival to commemorate the fifth year of 
the elevation of his son Areadius to the dignity of 
Augustus, while he probably intended to anticipate the 
celebration of the tenth year of his own reign. He 
wished to signalise the occasion by splendid games, and 
a liberal donative to his soldiers. At the same time, he 
was preparing for his coming struggle with the usurper 
Maximus. As it was thus necessary for many reasons 
to replenish the treasury, early in the year an extra- 
ordinary tax was imposed on subjects already groaning 
under the burden of taxation. As a protest there were 
some disturbances at Alexandria and Beyrouth. At 
Antioch the more responsible people endeavoured to 
secure the intervention of the bishop Flavian to procure 
relief, but, failing in this, they evidently became resigned 
to shoulder their new burden. The mob, however, got 
out of hand. The wilder spirits (mostly foreigners, 
Chrysostom declares) rushed to the public baths, and 
left a scene of wreckage in their wake. Their fury did 
not abate till they had torn from their pedestals the 
statues of the Emperor and the Imperial family, and 
either mutilated them, or handed them over to be the 
sport of the youngsters of the city. An attempt was 
made to set on fire the praetorium and the palace of 
the Emperor. The Governor (the Comes Orientis, as he 
was styled) sent a band of archers against the rioters, 
and quickly restored order. Not only were the ring- 
leaders executed, but stern measures were taken against 
all who were suspected of complicity in, or even sym- 
pathy with, the outbreak. The Governor above all 
wished to safeguard his own position, and in all haste 
sent couriers with tidings of the riot to Theodosius, who 
was then at Constantinople. 

The revulsion of feeling at Antioch was speedy and 
complete, when the inhabitants began to reflect on the 
enormity of the crime committed against the majesty of 
the Emperor. They possibly had already learnt some- 
thing of Theodosius’ savage temper, which some years 
later was to turn Thessalonica into a shambles. The 
city became the prey of the wildest rumours, and the 
inhabitants feared that the direst punishments would 
fall upon them. In their despair they turned to the 
aged bishop, Flavian, who in spite of his years, the in- 
clemency of the season (about the beginning of March), 
and the difficulties of the journey, agreed to go to Con- 
stantinople to plead their cause, and beg the Emperor’s 
forgiveness. 
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St. John Chrysostom was appointed to act as Fla- 
vian’s deputy in his absence. He was then in the second 
year of his priesthood, and had already established his 
reputation as a preacher. It was especially his task in 
those dark days to minister comfort to his flock, and 
calm their fears, but, with the pastor’s burning zeal, he 
took advantage of the occasion to condemn prevalent 
abuses, and ineculeate many salutary lessons. These ad- 
dresses are generally known as the Homilies' ‘On the 
Statues,’ and are invaluable, not only for their spiritual 
riches, but as giving us a vivid picture of those days of 
terror at Antioch, and many glimpses into the habits 
and character of its people. There are nineteen homilies 
in all that bear upon the crisis, the last having been de- 
livered on Easter Sunday, when Flavian had returned 
after his successful mission to Constantinople. In his? 
opening sermon, it is a chastened Antioch that Chry- 
sostom depicts for us. Gone is the old light-hearted 
gaiety of the people, and its zest for song and dance. 
Many had fled panic-stricken to the hills and caves in 
the neighbourhood. The silence of the grave reigned in 
the marketplace and the publie squares. Chrysostom 
likens the city to a deserted hive. In those first days 
executions were numerous. Innocent and guilty alike 
were dragged to every form of death. It was especially 
heart-rending to see the silent grief of mothers, who 
followed their sons as they were being led to execution, 
but who dared not open their lips to speak to them a 
word of comfort. Men who had stood high in the city’s 
esteem, were now exposed to every kind of contumely. 
Chrysostom exerted all the powers of his matchless elo- 
quence to console and enccurage the vast congregations 
that crowded? the churches in ihose days. If he could 
accomplish nothing else, he could at least inspire them 
with a contempt for death. The cloud of gloom lifted 
a little, when it was rumoured that Flavian had over- 
taken the couriers who had been dispatched by the Gov- 
ernor, but unaccountably delayed on their journey. With 
the passing of the days, the minds of the citizens became 
calmer, but the wildest rumours began to circulate once 
again, as they were expecting the arrival of the Com- 
missioners, Caesarius and Hellebichus, who had been 
sent by Theodosius to investigate the causes of the out- 
break, and apportion the guilt. New fears were aroused 
that the city would be given over to fire and sword. 
Antioch soon learned its fate. It was degraded from its 
position of ‘‘metropolis,’’ a dignity now conferred on its 
rival, Laodicea. The public largesses of corn were sus- 
pended, and, what was perhaps the severest penalty for 
an indolent and pleasure-loving people, the theatre, the 
baths, and the hippodrome were closed. But Antioch’s 
days of anguish were not yet ended. The court resumed 
its sittings, and the Commissioners insisted on the stern- 
est inquisition. Chrysostom‘ paints for us in sombre 
colours the scenes enacted at the tribunal and in its 
neighbourhood. Day and night crowds were gathered at 
its doors, who could not gain admittance. Throngs of 
women especially were to be seen there, who had often 
to listen to the cries of witnesses who were being tor- 
tured, either to force an admission of their guilt, or 
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secure evidence against a fellow-citizen. One day, how- 
ever, Antioch was thriiled by a new spectacle. The 
people saw approaching in procession a large band of 
hermits, who lived their life of asceticism in the neigh- 
bouring hills and caves. They had come to plead for 
the city, and refused to depart until the Commissioners 
had promised, either to spare it further punishment, or 
send some of themselves to intercede in person with the 
Emperor. One result of their intervention was that 
executions were stayed. Caesarius, moreover, agreed to 
go himself to Constantinople, and convey their petition 
to Theodosius. He is said® to have covered the distance 
in six days. If Flavian had not already been successful, 
he had now another powerful intercessor, to help him 
to soften the anger of the Emperor. The bishop was 
especially insistent on the need of granting an amnesty 
in view of the approaching festival of Easter. Making 
due allowance for the fact that Chrysostom throws the 
glamour of his rhetoric over Flavian’s speech* before 
the Emperor, it is evident that he pleaded his case with 
great skill and power. He had the happiness of seeing 
a complete amnesty granted to his afflicted people. A 
special courier was dispatched with the joyful news. 
The bishop returned to Antioch amidst a scene of uni- 
versal rejoicing to celebrate the Easter festival. The 
city once more began to bask in the sunshine of Imperial 
favour. 

Such in brief outline is the story of the outbreak, as 
presented’ to us in the pages of Chrysostom. We are 
fortunate in having another contemporary account of 
these critical days from the pen of the Sophist, Libanius, 
who had been Chrysostom’s teacher. After Chrysostom 
had left the school of rhetoric, the breach between him- 
self and his old master steadily widened. The former 
followed the call to the higher life, while he gradually 
recognized in Libanius a virulent and uncompromising 
champion of paganism. In one of his treatises, Chry- 
sostom styles him ‘‘the most superstitious of men.’’ 
Again, in his treatise dealing with the story of St. Baby- 
las, and the removal of the Saint’s remains from Daphne 
by Julian, he attacks with merciless sarcasm the 
‘*Monody,’’ which Libanius composed as a lament for 
the destruction of the famous temple of Apollo during 
the Apostate’s visit to Antioch. Téhws tatta xai Aijoos 
are his verdict on a composition, which Libanius must 
have regarded as one of the finest efforts of his genius 
as a rhetorician. Now, we find the master in rivalry 
with his pupil in his description of the sedition at An- 
tioch, during which he claims that he played a not 
unimportant part in the interest of the citizens. He 
has left us five addresses* in particular, in which the 
incidents of those fateful days are described. They 
were in all probability written® some time after Chry- 
sostom’s homilies were given to the public, and present 
some striking resemblances to the latter, both in thought 
and expression. Libanius evidently did not disdain to 
borrow from his former pupil. These addresses of his 
would satisfy the most rigid demands of rhetorical 
theory, but their polished periods too often seem arti- 
ficial and unreal. The thought is at times trivial, at 
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times strained, while it is frequently worn threadbare 
in the search for novelty of expression. We are treated 
to many frigid conceits, and to all those devices so com- 
mon in Sophistie prose since the days of Gorgias. 
Libanius seems more preoceupied with his manner than 
with his matter. We feel that in these carefully elab- 
orated pieces he is not inspired by any burning con- 
vietion, nor impelled by the driving force of a great 
purpose. With Chrysostom it is far different. His 
homilies ‘‘On the Statues’’ may be reckoned among the 
noblest monuments of his eloquence. They are so es- 
pecially, because they glow with a passionate sincerity 
and a profound sympathy with the afflicted, while they 
are inspired by a deep sense of the responsibility which 
lies on one who claims to be the guide and pastor of his 
flock. Throughout the crisis Chrysostom played the 
réle of a father, who feels to the full the sorrows of his 
children, and who is responsive to their moods, which 
in so volatile a people changed with surprising sudden- 
ness. For all that, he never forgets that his main pur- 
pose is their moral betterment. So, he takes advantage 
of those days of terror to play upon their feelings with 
his rich and varied eloquence, to proclaim the nothing- 
ness of earthly things, and to fix their minds on things 
eternal. At times, he castigates their vices in accents 
of stern rebuke and denunciation, and in trumpet tones 
summons them to repentance and reform. Again, he 
lifts them into regions far above the paltriness of mun- 
dane things, while he proclaims his faith in God’s provi- 
dence and in the principle of Design in Nature, and 
manifests his own deep sense of the beauty of God’s 
creation. Thus it is that these homilies contain passages’® 
of extraordinary beauty, that ean challenge comparison 
with the finest achievements of sacred or profane elo- 
quence. There are times when a word, or phrase, or 
construction, betrays the fact that Chrysostom was born 
in Asia and not in Attica. At other times, his training 
under Libanius is revealed in the use of rhetorical com- 
monplaces, or rhetorical’! ornament whieh he had 
learned in his school, yet elements such as these rarely 
obtrude themselves upon our notice. In general, in 
these homilies we are conscious of an earnestness and 
sincerity that would disdain to employ the trappings 
of rhetoric for mere display. Their eloquence is for the 
most part natural and unforced. It is said’? that Li- 
banius, when asked upon his death-bed who was to be 
his suecessor, replied: ‘‘It would have been John, if 
the Christians had not taken him from us.’’ The story 
may not be true, but, se non é vero, é ben trovato. 


Maynooth, Ireland J. F. D’ALTON 


NOTES 


1 Vide Montfaucon, Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, Vol. II, pp. 
1-264. There are in all twenty-one homilies grouped under this 
heading, but the first was delivered before the outbreak, while it 
is probable that Hom. 19 was delivered some weeks after the 
city had been pardoned. 

2 Homily IT, delivered some days after the outbreak. 

3 Many of them had begun a most rigorous fast; ef. Hom. IV, 
6; VI, 6. 

4 Especially in Hom. XIII and XVII. 

5 Cf. Libanius, Or. XXI, 15. 
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6Cf. Hom. XXI. 

7I have, however, added some details from Libanius. 

8 Cf. Foerster, Libanii Opera, Vol. II, Or. XIX-XXIII. 

9 Four of them, at least, were composed after the sedition had 
ended, and pardon been granted. 

10 Cf. especially Hom. V, 3-4; IX, 2 et seq.; XI, 3. 

11 For a good analysis of such ornament, cf. St. John Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on the Statues; a Study of their Rhetorical 
Qualities and Form, by Sister Mary Albania Burns (Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. XXII). 

12 Sozomen, H. E. VIII, 2. 


Why Do High-School Pupils Prefer Vergil’s 
Aeneid? 

Experienced teachers have always looked upon Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid as the Latin classic best loved by students 
of high-school age. The very pupils who express marked 
dislike for Caesar’s Commentaries, who grow weary of 
Cicero’s Orations, often speak with enthusiasm of the 
Aeneid. Moreover, they remember it and make refer- 
ence to it as they would to a classic in their mother 
tongue. The pupil who can be induced to study the 
Aeneid rarely feels that the time he has previously de- 
voted to Latin has been wasted. He is more than likely 
to carry his studies in the classies on to Livy, Horace, 
and the other masters of prose and verse. 

There must be reasons for such an attitude. Likes 
or dislikes in literary matters, entertained by boys and 
girls of high-school age, are based on definite conceptions 
of what constitutes literature worth studying. Of course, 
their criteria are not always the criteria of their elders. 
For this reason the teacher must turn his thoughts to 
the days of his own youth, if he is to appreciate a 
youth’s view-point. Otherwise he will be attempting to 
measure the appeal of the Aeneid by his own mature 
standards, not by those of his pupils. I have attempted 
here such a bit of retrospection and introspection. If I 
have failed in, my efforts to recall what qualities in lit- 
erature appealed to me fifteen years ago, it is because 
the long thoughts of youth are, indeed, hard to make 
live again without diminution or exaggeration. Doubt- 
less, many will wish to add to, or subtract from, the 
points mentioned below. 

First of all, the Aeneid is poetry. Youth is the age 
of poetry. Boys and girls frequently, though secretly, 
express their emotions in verse. They love the Aeneid 
for its balance and rhythm, and they realize that it ex- 
presses much more eloquently than prose the day-dreams, 
fancies, and aspirations peculiar to their age. It is not 
surprising that the Aeneid with its images, its action, 
and its description of adventure, appeals to the youthful 
lover of poetry. Such a passage as the description of 
the building of Carthage in Book I, lines 419-37, which 
ends with Aeneas’ longing for a city of his own, ap- 
peals to a boy’s constructive instinct. Aeneas’ expres- 
sion of gratitude to Dido in Book I, 603-05, has a 
delicate appeal: 

Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid 
Usquam iustitia est, et mens sibi conscia recti, 
Praemia digna ferant. 


In Book I, lines 691-94, which picture Venus’ kindly 
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mothering of Ascanius, touch the heart of a girl: 


At Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 
Inrigat, et fotum gremio dea tollit in altos 
Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus illum 
Floribus et dulci adspirans complectitur umbra. 


Easily caught, too, by the mind of youth is the passage 
in Book II, where Vergil compares the sack of Troy to 
a raging fire in a thicket, or to a deluge of water from 
the mountains overwhelming the fertile fields below. It 
would, indeed, be possible to quote hundreds of lines 
that appeal directly to the image-loving heart of youth, 
but these will suffice. 

In the second place, the Aeneid is romantic. The 
world of the boy or girl is a world of romanece—a world 
of ships, far cities, knights, castles, and great deeds. In 
reading the Aeneid, the youth moves for a time in a 
world of romance. In the Aeneid he finds a hero who 
seeks adventure on the high seas; a hero who, by his own 
persistent efforts and the help of the gods, overcomes 
a!l obstacles; who finds a way past Styx, Cerberus, and 
the other terrors of the netherworld; who fights for and 
wins a crown, as a hero of romance should do. Then 
there is the touching tale of Nisus and Euryalus, two 
against many, with the one casting away his life in a 
vain effort to save his comrade. Boys like such tales. 
firls will find a mournful pleasure in the story of the 
brave heroine, Dido. One would search far to find a 
more romantic figure in either ancient or modern litera- 
ture. Most boys will not analyze Aeneas’ character 
closely enough to perceive the defects that critics find 
in him; and most girls will not notice that Dido recovers 
surprisingly well from her sorrow for her murdered 
husband. 

Thirdly, the Aeneid is an epic. An epic poem appeals 
to youth because it portrays feats superhuman but not, 
to the youth’s mind, entirely impossible. Aeneas’ deal- 
ing with the gods and spirits, his finding of a single 
golden bough in a mighty forest of full-leafed trees, his 
journey through the netherworld, are not too strange 
for the boy or girl. Later on in the story, the conquer- 
ing of a nation by a handful of men is only a thing to 
be expected. The boy might wish to add a few adven- 
tures, in which giants and hideous monsters would be 
offered up on his hero’s sword. Certainly he would not 
take away one jot or one tittle from the wondrous hap- 
penings already narrated. 

It is a fact not to be overlooked that the Aeneid is 
one of the few epics that the youth will ever read and 
appreciate. He may read and enjoy the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, but searcely in the original. He is very likely 
to throw up Paradise Lost in despair. He will probably 
not become well acquainted with the Chanson de Roland, 
and the Kalevala will never be to him more than a name. 
If he reads Beowulf in translation, he is apt to find it 
rather crude and sanguinary. How fortunate it is that 
the only epie with which he will probably become in- 
timately acquainted is one of such exquisite quality in 
material and construction. 

Fourthly, the Aeneid appeals to the moral sense. Boys 
and girls of fifteen or sixteen are not young barbarians. 
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They have fixed ideas of what is right and proper. Thus 
they will find much to admire in the moral nature of 
many characters in the Aeneid. Aeneas’ faithfulness in 
following the will of the gods; his filial piety, demon- 
strated by his tender care of his father and by his diffi- 
cult journey to the shades to visit him; his personal 
courage, attested by his combat with Turnus; his affec- 
tion for his followers, shown by the magnificent funeral 
rites performed for Misenus—all these are virtues ad- 
mired by youth. They are Roman virtues: sobriety, 
courage, loyalty, and perseverance. Aeneas is not a 
Greek hero, resourceful and eloquent, but full of wiles 
and treachery. Deceit and victory gained by fair means 
or foul are not held up for admiration in the Aeneid, as 
they are in the Iliad and the Odyssey. There are few 
pages in the Aeneid that require expurgation or glossing 
over. One finds many such in Homer’s works. It is this 
cleanness that appeals to a right-minded boy or girl; for 
no age appreciates the right and abhors the wrong as 
does the age between twelve and twenty. It is this 
cleanness, too, which makes the Aeneid in the hands of 
a skilful and conscientious teacher such a powerful tocl 
for moral advancement. 

Finally, in the reading of the Aeneid, the study of 
Latin at last brings its reward. Elementary Latin yields 
little pleasure to most pupils. The interesting parts of 
the Commentaries are badly desiccated and mutilated in 
the process of translation. Cicero’s orations offer many 
problems in vocabulary and syntax. Moreover, Cicero 
is a lawyer, and as such he cannot so readily captivate 
the mind of the boy or girl. It is only when the pupil 
reaches the Aeneid that he ean find a tale so absorbing 
that the trials of translation become of secondary im- 
portance. Here, at last, he finds a friend who thinks 
largely as he thinks and comes close to his own world. 
If the instructor will not stress too much Vergil’s own 
purpose in writing the Aeneid, and will forget the rules 
of Latin grammar as much as his conscience will permit. 
the year spent with Vergil should bring pleasure to both 
pupil and teacher. 


Detroit, Mich. W. R. Patron 


It might be no bad thing for a man now and again 
to make a literary retreat, as pious men make a spiritual 
one; to forswear absolutely for a month in the year all 
ephemeral literature, and to bring an untarnished mind 
to the reading of the classics.—A. Conan Doyle 


Wherever classical studies are what they claim to be, 
and not merely the linguistic husk of a dead literary cul- 
ture, the most modern mind does homage to that uni- 
versality of interest which has made ancient literatures 
classical —R. G. Moulton 


By translation a [second] language both learns what 
it is lacking in, and it learns to make good.—J. 8. Philli- 
more 
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